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FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 











Bound Shavwls and Shawl Bindi g. 





During the past year having made a specialty of Friends’ Shawls, and consulting with many leading 
members of the Society, thereby having the benefit of their advice and knowledge in addition to our own, 
we feel justified in saying, we have accumulated a most attractive stock in every desirable fabric and 





color for Friends’ wear. A call, with the expression of an opinion approving or condemning our efforts 


to please, will be much appreciated by your friends, 


COOPER & CONARD, 
s. BE, COR. NINTH AND MARKET STS., 
PHILA DHLPHIA. 









WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
“The best practical English Dictionary extant.” 
London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


RECENT TESTIMONY. 

We have already published such varied, emphatic, and 
numerous testimonials as to the merits of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, from distinguished sources, and both hemispheres, 
that we have not deemed it necessary to publish largely 
from those of a like character we are constantly receiving. 
We however present the following, quite recent, as repre- 
senting different localities and varied interests : 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, January 28, 1875. 

Webster’s Dictionary is the Standard in Illinois. 

S. M. ETTER, State Supt. Public Instruction, 


Mr. Hotyoxe FemaLe Seminary, 
So. Haptey, Mass., Feb, 27, 1875. 
Webster's Dictionary is now our Standard. It is 
awhole Library in itself. Itis a mine whose treasures I so 
like to explore, that when I go to it for a word, I am con- 


| stantly lingering to study it. [ts definitions and word histories 


are marvels of thoroughness and accuracy. 
JULIA E. WARD, Principal, 


Teo. Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., Jan. 28, 1875. 
Webster is considered the standard authority on 
disputed points. Pror. J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 





SAMUEL MAROT, 


Jeweler:Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 





aa 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
S@F" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILAD’A. 
Assets accumulated, $4,427,996.69. 

The PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All Policies Non-forfeitable 
for their value. 

AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply to 
Office, No. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY. 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
No. 587 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 







































JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING W ‘Guen A MIDDLE AGED WOMAN TO pg 


Tue Onty Dovsie Sprinc in THE MARKET. 
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This Spring has no superior either among high or | 
sow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Oan supply thousands of 
references. ‘ Jonzs Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 
| 


Furniture Warerooms, !8 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HHACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
On HAITD. 





| 
| 





pe@sRepairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 

Ses" Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 
Invitations neatly. prepared. 


No. 791 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- | 
‘man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
‘te 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


ILLIAM HEACOOK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitseer Sreest, Parra. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Ooffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 








NOTICE. 

A good Blacksmith is wanted at John’s Corners, 
Whiteside County, Illinois. The Smithery is located 
near Friends’ Meeting House, at East Jordan. For 
further particulars apply to ELIDA JOHN, 

At East Jordan, or through Sterling Post Office. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
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General Houseworn, a Friend preferred, For 


joteeers apply at office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
4t. 


706 Arch St,, Philada, 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1126 Suuarr Attey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOU 
~~ 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Oltron a 
y 





CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 33 North Second &t., Philada, 





FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat. 
tresses. 

No. 526 Cattowni1t Sreeet, Para. 


WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


Would announce to his friends in the city and 
country, that they can order a sample pound of Tea 
by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cents per pound, 
inclading wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 
a 10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 
to any part of the United States, from 50c., 60c., 70¢., 
80c., 90c. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas, 
All fresh of the latest importations, bought at panic 
prices for cash, and will be sold to dealers, families, 
and pubiic institutions for cash, at extra low prices. 
You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
we keep the kettle boiling on eur sample table for 
that purpose. Remember, 


WILLIAM INGRAM’S Tea Warehouse, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 

other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 

AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant werk, GOOD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 


THE GRAPHIC 00O., 39—41 Park Place, N. Y. 








UMMER BOARDING. HEALTHY LOCATION, 
within sight of Eagle Station, P. C. R. R, 
Reference, S. S. BUNTING, 941 Spruce Street. 


EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 
_L promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 
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poTED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


SONMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-SzeconpD Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the inning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in onxzcks, prarts, or 
P. O. Mongy-onpeRS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the tisk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


In that declaration of the Apostle Paul so 
often quoted, in which he taught that “The 





law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ,” he made a distinction 
between the requirements of the inner con- 
sciousness and the law that governs mankind, 
as bound together in families and states by 
common interest. 

It is sometimes delivered from our galle- 
ries as the revealings of inspiration, that the 
latter law covers the whole ground of account- 
ability; ‘that Jesus, in all His teachings, never 
gave forth any other; and that this saying of 
the Apostle has no meaning deeper than is 
found in the law of Moses.” 

The term “law” has a wide significance. As 
applied to material things, it keeps within pre- 
scribed limits every form in which matter is 
seen. The conditions established are fixed 
and unchangeable, and no division, however 
minute, can destroy them. All the processes 
of art are regulated by this certainty; and it 
is only as the ability to understand and util- 
ize the properties of matter is acquired, that 
any measure of progress in the arts of civil- 
ized life is reached. This is the order which 
one of England's best poets described as 
“ Heaven’s first law,” and which must be co- 
existent with matter. 

The order thus observed in every form in 


NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFS. 
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which natural things exist, and the certainty 
of the laws which govern them, extends to 
every variety of animal existence; but man, 
by Divine favor, being endowed with a capac- 
ity to apprehend, and in a measure compre- 
hend the Divine, receives with this endow- 
ment the ability to co-operate with that which 
creates and to conform his life to the attri- 
butes of Ged, as manifested in the harmony 
of His works. 

That man, as he came fresh from the hand 
that fashioned him, to some extent under- 
stood the relation he sustained as the con- 
necting link between the Creative Power and 
matter, is inferred from the earliest traditions 
of the race, which point to a degree of en- 
lightenment lying beyond, that compares 
favorably with the attainments of later epochs. 

That the intercourse between the soul of 
man and the great Source whence it emanated, 
has been maintained from a period too remote 
to be traced to its beginning, is evinced by 
constant allusions to a Divine relationship in 
nearly all ancient writings. Paul reminded 
the Athenians that certain of their poets had 
claimed that they (the Athenians) were the 
“ offspring of God.” 

When Moses compiled the laws of the He- 
brew nation, he gave them nothing new. 
The obligation to serve “The One God,” at 
whore call their father Abraham left home 

and kindred, was a protest ggainst the apos- 
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tasy of the world that had symbolized the|life, and keep up the intercourse with 
oats under various forms, until His unity | Divine Being was first exemplified in 
was lost amid the emblems that represented | who stands pre-eminently, “ the Son of 
Him, and men bowed down and worshipped | to whom, by obedience, he became so united 
as God, the workmanship of the cunning | that he could say, “My Father who dwelleh: 
artificer. in me, He doeth the works.” R. 
So, too, the laws that regulated their inter- 
course with one another, and bound them! Tossep to and fro in every direction is the 
together in one polity, were but a compend of| heart of man, and on all sides does it seek 4 
those natural laws upon the observance of'| resting-place, but seeks in vain, until it re 
which depends a nation’s existence; their re-| turns to the bosom of its God:—St. Bernard, 
straints fell upon every one, bearing alike upon 1 
each member of the community, and were ee eee 
as necessary to the development and perpetu- ee es 2 ee 
ity of the nation as were the food =i shelter | Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
that sustained their natural lives. Dear Frienps,—I am very much grat. 


















































































The decalogue, foreshadowing, indeed, in | ified with the general import of Dr. Michen. Bef 
its prohibition of covetous desires, the higher er’s communication, in your paper of Fourth a 
law of the Gospel, in its application, reaches | month 3d, regarding it as a pattern of liberal | *” 
no farther and claims no office beyond the and friendly criticism; and if he had onl very 
regulation of the outward life. continued, through the entire article, of the ont | 

And when Jesus summed it all up by say- number of those who do not “censure him ha | 
ing to the young inquirer, “Thou shalt love | [me] for expressing, and you for publishing” wert 
the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as thy- the facts, and my inferences, in regard to the or 
self; upon these two commandments hang difficulty that arose between two Irish gentle. be, h 
the law and the Prophets,” He but reiterated | men while going down the St. Lawrence River, on 
what these had been teaching in all the past | I should not have thought anything further C 
ages. That more is required to satisfy the | was necessary. I unite with his views as far 7 
soul, is exemplified in the case alluded to, | a8 I understand them, and accept both his in- f 
“ All these commandments,” said the young cidents of illustration as according with my d 
man, “I have kept from my youth up; what | “ reflections ” upon the subject. a 





lack I yet?” One thing thou lackest! That} _ My published sentiments do me no injus- 
one thing is the life and immortality brought | tice, as Dr. Michener supposes probable, if 


power. would shoot me if I did not let go. I looked 
As before stated, this holy union and com- | him firmly in the face, and told him I could 
munion was not unknown to individuals be-| not do it; the horse was mine; the Confed- 
fore the time of Jesus, but in every system of | erate soldiers had taken our three best horses 
laws that had been given forth as the regu- | the last year, and this was the only one I had 
lator of life and morals it was unrecognized ; | left to ride, and I could not spare her. I was 
many of the prophets and wise men of sacred | just as calm and collected during this scene 
and profane history bore testimony to it in | as I am now while describing it. 
a remarkable degree, yet the ability to pre-| After a little time, his countenance relaxed, 
serve the soul of man in all purity and holi- | and he let go the bridle-rein and went to look 
ness, amid the strain and turmoil of every-day | at the other horses, but found none to suit, 


to light in the Gospel, represented as “the | only they are rightly understood, and fairly oe 
grace and truth that came by Jesus Christ »— | represented. Nor does he do me any more iris 
“that grace that bringeth salvation,” which | than justice in what he supposes would prob- =} *), 
all the keeping of the law had failed to de-| ably have been my course under the circum- a 
velop, for, while it pointed to a Majesty en-| stances he relates of Robert Barclay; for I ‘J 
throned in the heavens, before whose invis- | have passed through the same personal expe- be 
ible Presence every act must pass inspection, | riences, with a result precisely similar. wi 
and to whom outward offering must be made} In the summer of 1864 a Confederate offi- 
for sins committed, Jesus taught, that the judg- | cer, accompanied by two soldiers, came gal- P 
ment seat had been set up in every intelligent | loping up in front of our house; and, findin he 
soul, and that it is the God in man, that sits | my riding-horse hitched, they loosed her an 
asa refiner and purifier. It was because a| took her off. Seeing they stopped at the barn, a 
wrong and outrage might be inflicted upon this | I ran there immediately, and got hold of her , 
Divine Indwelling that Jesus said, “ He who | bridle-rein. The officer endeavored to get my f 
indulges in unholy thoughts hath committed | hand loose, and jerked me about for some ‘ 
sin already in his heart. This is the law of|time. My wife and children, who were look- . 
the spirit of life that sets free from the law of | ing on, were greatly alarmed. He then pre- : 
sin and death,” over which sin hath no more | sented a pistol to my breast, and eaid he 
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} and soon after left. I did not regard this as) Teacher invites to co-operate with Him in the 


a “special Providence” in my favor, and I | great work of instruction; and these become 


1 hould not have dared to presume to consider 


it in that light. Throughout the whole scene, 
my consciousness was all active, and I was 
closely observant of his countenance, and of 
the muscles of his finger that rested on the 
trigger, with the determined purpose, as I had 
hold of the bridle-rein with my left hand, the 
first moment I perceived the least increase of 
tension in either, to use my right hand and 
arm to give such direction to the muzzle of 
the pistol that would cause the ball to pass 
by me, feeling under no obligation to remain 
a stationary target for him to shoot at. 

Before the officer left the premises, he came 
to me and offered an apology for his conduct, 
and shook hands with me at parting in a 
very friendly manner. He said to some per- 
gons in the village where he stopped, about a 
half mile distant, “ That old Quaker gentle- 
man was very determined, but I liked him 
for all.” 

Oh, yes! such men, soldiers though they 
be, have a higher respect and regard for a 
person who stands up firmly for his rights, 
because of its harmonizing with the witness 
for justice and right in their own breasts. 
This witness it is that renders Truth, Justice 
and Love invincible. 

Now, as Doctor Michener seems to have 
failed to perceive the very beautiful and in- 
structive lesson which, in my view, is con- 
tained in that incident, in regard to the two 


Irish gentlemen, as illustrative of the mode 


by which Deity instructs His rational crea- 
tures, which moral lesson, I know, was my 
only object in relating the facts, I feel it to 
be right to make a futher explanation, and, 
with your permission, shall embrace the op- 
portunity to express a little further such 
views as are my abiding convictions, for calm 
and candid examination and reflection. 


ministers of His appointing, who have their 
gifts enlarged by service, and are lights to 
their race, and sometimes to the world. 

Now, we are all sensible of possessing a 
freedom of choice. When a subject calls for 
action, we know that we have the power to 
act in one way, or to act in another way. 
Without this freedom it would be impossible 
for a rational being to be happy. He would 
be a mere machine, without responsibility, 
accountability, or enjoyment. The good 
Father has, therefore, conferred upon His 
creature man the marvelous privilege and 
power in the exercise of this freedom, to rebel 
against Himself, and against those laws which 
He formed for man’s government and — 
ness. And the great Teacher is continually 
doing everything in His power, compatible 
with this freedom of choice, to get man, wil- 
lingly and freely, to yield obedience to His 
government and be happy; so that, if laws of 
restraint, or constraint, could possibly effect 
this object, it would already have been done, 
the world over-with all classes. 

But, Deity is gradually working out the 
great problem of bringing an intelligent being 
to be willing to come under Divine govern- 
ment, to submit to His laws, to come into 
harmony with man’s environments, internal 
and external, so to speak; and this He effects 
by that wise and unerring moral discipline 
which, inevitably connects, as all human ex- 
perience testifies, obedience with peace and 
harmony, and disobedience with misery and 
suffering. 

Hence it was that I wrote in your ae 
of First month 30, (No. 49, Vol. XX XI): 
“It is not by legislation, nor any external 
means, that war, intemperance or such like 
corruptions of human nature are to be healed; 
but by an action or power from within. Then, 


To borrow a figure from my life-long avo- | the spirit of man being purified and peaceful, 
cation, I regard the human family as at a| man’s spirit will co-operate with the Spirit of 
great training school, at the head of which, as | God in man, which is always striving to bring 
Teacher, Guide and Helper, is the All-Father,| man into a closer union and oneness with 
the alone source of good; and the different | God. 


races of men, are as classes in the school, more 


“The walue of peace and harmony, when 


or less advanced in proportion as they have | they proceed from the spirit of peace, or the 
availed themselves of the experiences, past | Spirit of God in man, without which no peace 
and present, of themselves and others—all hu- | can be permanent, cannot be computed, and 
man knowledge being acquired by human ex- | therefore it is worthy of every effort, and of 
perience, the capacity to perceive, receive, | all needed sacrifice to obtain them. Virtue 
communicate and record this experience, being | and intelligence are their true foundation. 


the free gift of the good Father. 


“ But, when the spirit of war, or the spirit of 


There is, therefore, a continual general ad- | strife, contention and fight exists, a practical 
vance, so that the races are, and always have | experience of the hurtful consequences to 
been, improving since the creation of man; | which this evil spirit leads, may be a means, 
and they will continue to improve while hu- | in the Divine economy, of correcting and puri- 


manity endures. 


In each class there will be | fying the spirit, and teaching its possessor wis- 
one or more advanced scholars, whom the | dom by what it causes him to suffer.” 
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they were a half hour before, and what their 
sufferings must have been. I added: 

“ But, the change in their outward appear- 
ance was not all. We were on board the 
steamer for two days after this occurrence, 
all the passengers mingling together; and 
there were not two more calm, polite, and gen- 
tle men on board than these two, and they 
were particularly kind and respectful to each 
other. They had evidently been benefited by 
what they had experienced, and learned wis- 
dom by what they had suffered ; so that, when 
the bitter spirit remains, such practical expe- 
rience may be a means of pacifying and puri- 
fying it. ‘Great and marvelous are thy 
works ; just and true are thy ways!’” 

Your sincere friend, 
BrEenJAMIN HALLOWELL. 





In our search after happiness we miss the 
good which is immediately before us, and 
direct our inquiries to that which either does 
not exist or is unattainable.— Horace. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
‘* WOMEN’S MEETINGS.” 


Having noticed a communication over the 
signature of Geo. S. Truman in relation to 
Women’s Meetings, and feeling an interest 
in the subject, believing it worthy of something 
more than a passing notice, I venture to give 
my views in relation thereto. It is one of 
the fundamental principles of our Society 
that there is no difference in the relation we 
bear to our Heavenly Father, whether male 
or female, each is alike accountable. 

Now, admitting this to be the case, which 
I apprehend none will deny, what is the neces- 
sity for separating men and women in the 
business transactions of the Preparative, 
Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, 
which separation is attended with more or less 
inconvenience and confusion, while the object 
of each meeting is precisely the same? 

We believe that meeting togetherain solemn 
silence for the worship of Almighty God is 
right and proper, and a means of growth in 
spiritual things, which tends to our peace. 

It is necessary to have organizations for 
the establishment and continuance of such 
meetings, and to preserve their health and 

rosperity certain rules and regulations must 
be observed, consequently, it becomes neces- 
sary to have business meetings. And I be- 
lieve it would be an improvement and a ben- 
efit to our Society for men and women to hold 
these meeting conjointly. 
some important business to be attended to, a 
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Then, after relating the facts in the case of | committee of men and women is appointed: 
the two Irish gentlemen, the degree to which | and if it is thought necessary in such ¢ 
they had beaten and bruised each other, so| why not in the transaction of the 
that they appeared as mere wrecks of the men | business ? 


When there is | formed, they might not. 























gener ings on 
Doshi 
Suppose it had been the practice sing) ee 
George Fox’s time to do the business togethes! le a al 
would any sane Friend advocate the separay Or ls 
ing of the sexes? I think not. It looks ty attend 
me very much like that formality which] ghere 
Friends have endeavored to bear a testimog jarge } 
against. 7 gemble 
There are many small meetings 1m this} ggiled 
Yearly Meeting which can hardly hold busi. toa 0 
ness meetings in consequence of this separa§ sions 
tion. Iam aware that many are afraidof] ghat 
stepping over the lines drawn by our worthy] res 
predecessors; but when these lines were Tal 
drawn there may have been reasons thatdo} ¢jen: 
not now exist. At any rate, it is for us todo} qoul 
our work in this day and age as seems tous} very 
right and for the best interest of our Society,} ferrit 
I believe Friends are often backward and} jife. 
dilatory about expressing their views, there Bi 
fore the real sense of the meeting is not ale] our 
ways reached, and a loss is thereby sustained, | for t 
I do not feel afraid of an innovation if, | man 
after thorough investigation, a change seems | jing 
to be an improvement. on | 


If this subject should be agitated through- 
out our Yearly Meeting, I think very mapy 
wou!d be opposed to the present arrangement, 

S. N. Smrru, 
















public newspapers as a means for giving the 
name, age, residence, &c., of the deceased, 





Eureka, Sullivan Co., N. Y., 3d mo. 28th, 1875. ] 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. cee 

FUNERALS. me 

(Concluded from page 100.) ea! 

We are frequently invited, through the } 
newspapers, to attend funerals, and notified 

that carriages will meet certain trains, time } * 

and place on the railroad designated. Al al 
though often very inconvenient and laborious 

for persons in the different neighborhoods to b 

meet the trains some six to tem miles away, Pp 

yet they do it to accommodate friends. f . 

have known instances where the company e 

alighting from the cars was so great that the 4 

several vehicles in waiting were entirely in- . 

adequate to convey all. ‘ 

I have become quite reconciled to the use of 





and the time and place of the funeral. But 
I should omit the expression, “The rela- 
tions and friends of the family are respect- 
fully invited to attend the funeral,” &c., pre- 
ferring to leave it optional with them 
whether to attend or not. If invited, the 
might feel it obligatory, and press throug 
difficulties to be there, whereas, if simply i 









Although I am in favor of small companies 
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it at funerals, I would not be willing to suggest 
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any improper means to prevent large gather- 
ings on such occasions. If, by reason of rela- 
tionship, personal friendship, or interest, they 
might wish to attend, it is a common privi- 
lege, and I would have none restrained. 

Of latter years I have felt less inclined to 
attend funerals, even of particular friends, 
where I had reason to think there would bea 
jarge number of relatives and connections as- 
sembled at the house, and their privileges cur- 
tailed by the many who might meet there, 
to a number far exceeding the accommoda- 
tions provided. And, too, I have been some- 
what influenced by a care to avoid the expos- 
ures above alluded to. 

Taking the last look at the remains of a 
friend is a very reasonable practice, and I 
would not like it interfered with, although J 
yery seldom look at a corpse, greatly pre- 
ferring to remember the countenance—as in 
life. 

But I have observed what I think is a dis- 
courteous practice. When the time arrives 
for the corpse to be removed from the house, 
many persons leaving their seats and gather- 
ing about the entrance—apparently intent 
on hearing the “ names called ”’—and watch- 
ing for the mourners to pass. Perhaps 
this habit is thoughtlessly indulged, and that 
a simple mention of it may lead to improve- 
ment. 

Personal attendance is perhaps generally 
accepted as evidence of respect for the de- 
ceased and sympathy for the bereaved. It 
may be so “ generally,” but not always. In 
early life I have been in attendance at a fu- 
neral when not prompted by those feelings. 

Fortunately our sympathies may go out 
towards the afflicted and the mourning ones, 
although far distant. 

In numerous instances of latter times, on 
hearing of the death of a friend, I have sym- 
pathised with the bereaved; and sometimes 
when the hour appointed for the funeral has 
arrived, I have set down at my own home 
and mingled in feeling with the family and 
near relatives, as fully, perhaps, as if, they 


ing.” True, I may not have heard outward 
ministry, which is often very acceptable, 
when it furnishes evidence of right authority ; 
but I am not of the number who think there 
should always be speaking at funerals. 

It frequently happens that some of our 
“friendly people,” when they have funerals 
in their families, invite one or more of our 
ministers to attend. Previous to the invita- 
tion, he or she may have felt inclined as a 
neighbor or friend, to be there. But with a 

rticular invitation accepted, and a tacit un- 
ding that speaking will be expected 
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(a discourse at least), may there not be con- 
flict and the instrument yield for his or her 
own gratification, or a desire to please others ? 


Without presuming to dictate, I want to 


say, it has long been with me a query as to 
the propriety of one person occupying almost 
the entire hour, in a lengthy, doctrinal dis- 
course, to the exclusion, perhaps, of several 
others, who ma 
pertinent remarks. 


feel moved to make a few 


In giving notice at our meetings for wor- 


ship, of funerals, would it not be consistent 
and becoming 
the early part of the meeting, instead of at the 
close? I was 
done, and, I thought, with propriety and good 
effect. 
friends are informed of, &c., instead of friends 
are invited to, &c. 


the occasion, to do it in 
present once where this was 


And could we not use the phrase, 


I may be very much alone in my views on 


this subject, but having entertained them for 
a long time with satisfaction to my own mind, 
I feel rather more than a freedom in this con- 
nection to say, that when the time arrives for 
arrangements to be made for my funeral, 
I hope those of my family and friends, 


who may have charge of matters pertain- 


ing thereto, will be satisfied with observ- 
ing the utmost simplicity throughout. I 


trust I need not go into particulars further 
than to suggest, a plain inexpensive coffin, 
chiefly closed, and a wooden receptacle or 
outside case. 

That but little notice be given, excepting 
through one or more public papers, euliai 
ing necessary and desirable information, not 
invitation. 

That, whether the funerai meets finally at 
the meeting-house, or at my residence, my 
family shall have the privilege of undisturbed 
retirement within-doors for the time being, 
allowing the undertaker and a few of our 
friends to accompany the remains to the place 
of interment, which I hope will be the one 
most easy of access, wherein I have a right 
to be laid. Emmor CoMLy. 

Bristol, Third mo. 21, 1875. 


+ -ee + 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“OUR ISRAEL.” 


These words in the last Intelligencer, and the 
remarks accompanying them, are so suggest- 
ive that I must ask your forbearance while I 
add some of my own thoughts. The letter of 
your European correspondent adds to the in- 
terest we all feel in that ancient and peculiar 
people—the Jews. And her allusion to their 
expectation of the coming of their Messiah, 
and to others, the Mohammedan and Chris- 
tian alike, who still turn to the “outward and 
dim ” for the appearance of Him whose “ feet 
alone touched the earth at His first advent, as 
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\t is called, and whose head is always in 
heaven ” as J. Bancroft says, has not served 
| to diminish the interest I have not tried to 
| conceal in that strangely misunderstood doc- 
trine of the “Second coming of the Lord.” 

When you can once make a man see (that 
is, evolve it from his own consciousness) that 
this coming is not a visible appearance, but a 
disclosure of new truth, you have reached a 
plane in his mind that will lead on to ever 
new truth, and so at last it is to him a truth, 
| that “He is always coming,” always will be 
| 















































coming. “In the clouds” they still watch for 
Him, and, true enough, “the clouds are the 
dust of his feet.” 

I have often thought I would like to ask 
an intelligent Jew who it was that built 
| the “House of Israel.”. In the book of 
Ruth we read that ‘“‘ Leah and Rachel did 
build the house of Israel.” It seems a great 
! ity that the veil could not be lifted from the 

ce of those who read, ‘‘ Moses and the 
Prophet,” still praying the Lord to build up 
the walls of Jerusalem and restore the king- 
dom to Israel, and yet refusing to obey. 


‘What mountains of delusion men have reared ! 
How every age has bustled on to build 
Its shadowy mole and monumental dream.” 


And yet, unless the Lord builds the house,they 
labor in vain that build. But will not “ posi- 
tive science,” as your European corres- 
pondent says, do for the Jew and for the 
Quaker, also, for that matter, what all other 
things and means have failed to do—for the 
Jew, whose strong belief “ in the inviolable un- 
ity of God, the deepest lesson of His skies, that 
he has kept intact in its integrity” through 
all the centuries of the Christian Era, will 
not let unity assume new aspects? Surely his 
mind can be brought to grasp a scientific fact. 
The new Church Independent, too, announces 
“ Christ the light within” to be the doctrine 
. of the Lord. Once acknowledge that, and it 
follows, as surely as day succeeds night, that 
no other order of priesthood but that pro- 
fessed by Friends is possible. How ancient is 
the most advanced thought, “ The first born 
of every creature.” (Col. i and v.) 

I am so much pleased with the book, “A 
Persuasive to Unity,” which you sent me, that 
I shall no longer attempt to conceal the satis- 
faction I feel in contemplating the fact that 
another mind was apallet to republish 
**Barclay’s Anarchy of the Ranters.” It 
wasin 1867 that I first read that work, and 
my mind was particularly interested in those 

ages concerning A National Ministry, the 
Screttiadiee, &c. For the first time I had 
begun to feel some curiosity in the contro- 
versy between different branches of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, though many years before I 
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had renounced the hope of an intellig 
comprehension of the differences. 
vain they cried Peace, or rather, Faith, 9} giscou 
recognized the want of unity, but the “ poj 
of reconciliation”’ was not then presented iif jgolate4 


tion and the resurrection were. 
have myself arrived at definite conclusiony 
or conviction on these points, I can no longey 


bring to the study of these questions, and was 


















Dur' 


Tt waa inf of any 


feeling 


my vision. Such was the astonishing rei) gian c? 
cence of most of the people with whom I wal ¢heir 

acquainted, that I never knew, while th The fi 
lived, what their views on immediate revelaf gystait 


Since I} ties, bh 
to ©. ¢ 
‘and h 
blame them for their silence. It was indeedg} frien 
day of darkness and trial. Just atthistime]] yal c? 
met with a statement of the doctrines of the} go litt 








New Church (Swedenborgian). There wasnoj} seemé 
much room for doubt after I read the fourth Th 
paragraph. The second coming is nota visible] selve 
appearance, but simply anew disclosure of truth} quest 
I brought what little reason a woman has to} appr 


Friet 


able to say, after attending a course of New] to re 














Church lectures in Poughkeepsie, in the winter} the 
of 1867-8, that the Society of Friends present-} rat 
ed the basis of the one true, new and everlast-| mig 
ing church; and furthermore, it was, in my es} upo 
timation, the only one a woman could join 
and maintain her self-respect, for it professes 
to accord her “half of the Kingdom” Jot 
G. B. 0. J 
Lawrence, Kansas. 901 
THE only effectual way to maintain true | . 
inward peace is to fix our thoughts and as FF «; 
pirations wholly upon the requirements of J 4, 
God’s law as embodying the highest good of} y; 
which our nature is capable. W 
LOCAL INFORMATION, . 


Maeyouia, Putnam County, It. 


We have already commenced making prep 
aration for the building of the new Yearly 
Meeting-house. ‘The material for the foun — 
dation is all on the ground, and operations 
will commence as soon as the weather permits, 
The Building Committee are busy making © 
out plans, specifications, &c., for its erection. 
When the time for the meeting in Ninth 
month arrives, we hope and expect to see 
many of our friends from the East among 
us. ° 





‘‘ Prarie View” Farm, Genoa, Nes. 


I have been a constant reader‘of the Intel- 
ligencer for the last fourteen years—did not 
value it so much the first eight years as I | 
have the last six that I have been separated 
from the body of the Society ; and especially 
during the last two years has it been a source 
of comfort and strength to my wife and my- 
self, and the only visible tie between us and 
our distant brethren. 
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i their brethren scattered over the country. 
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During this time, we have not raised a crop 
of anything but wheat, and our trials and 
discouragements have been increased by the 
feeling that our Society so utterly ueglects its 
isolated members, while we witness the Chris- 
tian care bestowed by other denominations on 





































The fact of our being members, instead of 
sustaining us under these trials and difficul- 


jes, has made them harder to bear. I talked |° 
the fruits of the Spirit, strike your roots deep 
and wide in private prayer. That faith and 
support, that strength and grace which you 
ask from God in secret, that it may be exer- 
cised in the hour of need, God will in that 
hour give it you before men. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED 


to C. G. freely last summer wher: he was here, 
‘and hoped he would call the attention of 
Friends to it; I do not mean to my individ- 
ual case, but to the fact that Friends extend 
30 little care to their isolated members. He 
seemed to see it just as I did. 

The question may arise, why separate your- 
selves from Friends? I can only answer this 
question for myself: I came here under an 
apprehension of duty and an appointment of 
Friends, and have not yet seen my way clear 
toreturn. I have sometimes thought it was 
the design of our Heavenly Father to sep- 
arate us from every earthly support, that we 
might feel how entirely dependent we are 
upon Him. J. M. T. 





THIRD MONTH 30th, 1875. 
Joun CoMLyY : 

Dear Friend,—In the Intelligencer of the 
20th, notice was given to Friends in Kansas 
and Nebraska, who had suffered from the 
ravages of the chintz-bugs and grasshopper, 
“if we would organize and appoint an agent 
to receive contributions, there would be a 
willingness to extend the needed relief.” 
With humiliation, we acknowledge ourselves 
as being among that class who need the kindly 
aid proffered. In the year 1873, we were much 
injured by the chintz-bug. The end of the 
year left us with no surplus. The history of 
the summer of 1874 is too well known to 
need repetition. Our greatest need is the want 
of money to supply ourselves with provisions 
for our families avd feed for our teams. We 
are disposed to use every laudable means to 
secure by honest toil a subsistence for our- 
selves, and no effort is being spared to pre- 
pare the soil for the reception of seed; and 
now, if our kind friends can lend us a help- 
ing hand in this time of our great need, we 
shall feel truly grateful for the favor; and 
should you assist us, the sooner we get it the 
better. Our little meeting here is composed 
of five families of Friends, The Friends here 
authorize Thomus E. Hogue, of Chanute, 
Neosho county, Kansas, to receive contribu- 
tions. 

Signed on behalf of the Friends here by 

Barciay Munpy, 
Wiu1aM G. Sirsa, 
Tuomas E. Hocus. 
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From the Chicago Alliance. 
PRIVATE PRAYER. 


The root which produces the beautiful 


and flourishing tree, with all its spreading 
branches, verdant leaves and refreshing fruit, 
that which gains for its sap, life, vigor and ° 
fruitfulness, is all unseen; and the further 
and the deeper the roots spread beneath, the 
more the tree expands above. 


Christians, if you long to bring forth all 









LETTERS. 





I have had thee in mind so mach lately, I 
will try to write thee, if only to assure thee of 
our loving remembrance. Thy letters have 
always been very precious to us. As we grow 
older, and into the experiences of our-elders, 
we feel increasing appreciation and gratitude 
for a backward look and word of counsel from 
those in advance. 


We have a nice little meeting here, though 


unorganized. It has been under consideration 
to have a Monthly Meeting ultimately estab- 
lished, as our members average about twenty- 
five or thirty ; but all do not seem ready for it, 
feeling a little fear that we may possibly lose 
some of the life and preciousness of the spirit; 
by bringing it in bondage to the letter. Per- 
haps it will in time become an organized body. 
There would be some advantages, but no bet- 
ter meetings, I think. My husband is a deeply- 
interested worker, endeavoring to do his whole 
duty faithfully, and not go beyond. For my 
own part, I can only try not to be in the way. 
I do not seem to have a clear sight of Society 
matters and affairs, and can take but little 
part in them. To some, no doubt, this seems 
like indifference or lack of interest in the 
Truth, but perhaps the good Father, knowing 
my weakness and vacillating nature, does not 


require such work from me. I sometimes feel 


that if we get a little First-day school started 


in the spring, I may find something to do in 
it, and may thus be of some little use. In the 
meantime I am trying to be a good wife and 
mother, as well as neighbor and friend, to those 
who come across my path, but am often dis- 
couraged because of the little progress I make, 
and the feeble growth within my own heart, 
of the good seed. Surely it is my heart’s de- 
sire to grow in grace as in years, and that the 
Truth may prosper. 





I have for the last two or three years been 
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much exercised on the subject of dress, and of 


woman’s unnecessary and undignified depend- 
ence on men for support. It has been a great 
struggle for me to make any change in my 
dress, because those most nearly connected 


‘ with me least understood the feeling that 


prompted it. Probably neither thyself nor 
any one else who was not intimate with me, 
would notice that I dress plainly. But when 
I look at the expensive jewelry no longer 
taken out of its cases—when all laces, fringes 
and ruffles are done away with, I must think 
I am moving in the right direction. It is so 
hard to make people understand that one does 
not desire uniformity either in color or style 
of dress—only simplicity and consistency with 
our principles. And I do think the love of 
dress is a great foe to spiritual advancement. 
If we are continually planning and contriving 
how to get this new or pretty decoration, what 
style to have our clothes cut, &c., surely our 
hearts will be turned from more heavenly 
considerations. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1875 











There are some questions that have 

to be left to individual experience or convic- 
tion for their solution. 

The excellency of our religious profession 
‘is in no particular more apparent than in the 
freedom of thought which it allows on sub- 
jects that are capable of varied interpretation. 

Sometimes individual convictions are de- 
signed only for individual direction or in- 
struction, and as such should be seriously 
pondered rather than made use of as public 
property. 

It is not possible for every one to be im- 
pressed by any subject in exactly the same 
way; each sees that which the peculiar con- 
struction of his own mind presents to his 
understanding, and nothing more; and it is 
because of this fact that the promulgation of 
diverse views sometimes enables individuals 
to arrive at conclusions which may greatly 
modify previously-accepted opinions, and pos- 
sibly lead in the end to their abandonment. 

A comparison of views may sometimes be 
advantageous, but a care is needed in the ex- 
amination of questions that have many sides, 
lest we use the liberty we enjoy to the wound- 
ing of another or cause any that are weak to 
stumble. The spirit that forbeareth in love 


should rule in every discussion that arj 
each being willing to grant to the other the 
same earnest desire for the advancement of 
Truth that is claimed for himself. 

It is only as we dwell under this feelj 
that we are prepared to receive instruction op 
to impart of that which we have received i 
another. 


0 <4 9 


Correction.—In No. 5 of the Intelligencer 
of the present year, page 71, I observe it jg 
stated that $555.50 had been received from 
Friends in New York for Prairie Groyg 
Quarterly Meeting, toward building a House 
for Illinois Yearly Meeting. This is a mis- 
take. Those contributions were to help Friends 
of Prairie Grove Meeting no more than those 
of Blue River. OnE OF THE Donors. 








MARRIED. 


BASSETT — THOMPSON.—Third month 11th, 
1875, under the care of Salem Monthly Meeting, £, 
Smith Bassett, son of Edward H. and Hannah P, 
Bassett, to Annie E., daughter of Joshua and Mary 
J. Thompson, all of Salem, N. J. 

sacami aia 


DIED. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—-On the 23d of Second mo., 
1875, at the residence of his daughter, Jane H. Mer. 
edith, near Oquawha, Illinois, Nathan Hollings. 
worth, aged 76 years. 

He was a member of White Water Monthly Meet. 
ing, at Richmond, Ind., but since his change of resi- 
dence from Centreville, Ind., he has been mostly 
removed from the pleasant companionship of 
Friends’ society, except that of his own family. But 
he remained firm in the faith, and rejoiced in the 
blessed promises held out to the faithful. 

He walked beside his companion for fifty-three 
years, and the tender affection in which they lived 
was beautiful to look upon. He was al3o a kind and 
loving parent. With mental faculties almost wholly 
unimpaired, he suddenly passed away without ap- 
parent suffering—simply went to sleep and waked 
no more on earth; thus verifying the beautiful 
words of Scripture, ‘‘ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


LEWIS.—In State Centre, Iowa, on the 19th of 
Second month, 1875, Jehu Lewis, aged 85 years. 


RICHARDSON.—On the 16th of Fifth month, 
1874, in Attleboro’, Bucks county, Pa., Joshua 
Richardson, aged 71 years; a member of Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting. 


SHOTWELL.—In Lee county, Ala., on the 26th of 
Twelfth month, 1874, Susan R. Shotwell, in the 
68th year of her age; a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

She was born in the State of New Jersey and re- 
moved with her father to the West more than thirty 
years ago. She lived in Indiana. and Illinois until 
1863. After this year she removed to Alabama. 
When about three years of age she had a violent 
attack of whooping cough, and had long been in 
feeble health ; but though weak in body, her mind 
was stored with Christian grace. 
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Her benign example was felt by her relatives,and | cumcision. It is headed by a party of mus- 


her bounties were freely bestowed upon the suffer- 
ing and poor, so far as she had the power. 


THOMAS.—Suddenly, on the 30th of Third mo., 
1875, Elizabeth Thomas, in the 86th year of her age; 
a member of Cecil Monthly Meeting, Md. 


KENT.—Suddenly, at her late residence, Penn’s 
Grove, Chester county, Pa., on the morning of the 
8th of Second month, 1875, Lydia M., wife of Jo- 
seph H. Kent, in the 4|st year of ber age; a member 
of Penn’s Grove Monthly Meeting. 


KENT.—On the morning of the lst of Third 
month, 1875, George M., son of Joseph H. and the 
late Lydia M. Kent, aged three weeks and four days. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 43. 
(Continued from page 108.) 





IN CAIRO. 


The old streets of Cairo wind in and out, 
without any apparent order, very much, one 
writer says, “like mites march through a 
cheese.” The “street’’ degenerates into a 
narrow lane, which not unfrequently ends 
abruptly in the cordial union of the houses 
on the opposite sides. But the vigorous hand 
of the Khedive is changing this intricate ori- 
ental city very rapidly into something quite 
commonplace and modern, and one curiously 
inquires if these varied and picturesque sons 
and daughters of Ishmael are also destined to 
don the prosaic garb and assume the manners 
of the European. Even little children address 
us in a few words of English, and a knowl- 
edge of the French and Italian languages is 
yet more common, and from this I infer that, 
in the future, their native Arabic will gradu- 
ally sink out of use and become one of the 
dead languages of the earth. But much de- 
pends, in this land of despotic rule, on the 
views and wishes of the future rulers, and it 
will certainly require generations of progress, 
before this strangely degraded people will be 

repared for enlightened self-government. 

he condition of women here, as in Syria, is 
terrible in the extreme. They are the mere 
slaves of their husbands, to whom they are 
married without any exercise of choice on 
their own part, and hy whom they may be 
most cruelly treated or repudiated, without any 
hope of redress. Their only hope of comfort 
or of happiness is the chance of becoming 
wives of men in whom the Divinely-given 
law of righteousness has not been quite ex- 
tinguished by superstition and bigotry and 
long oppression. 

One of the curious and characteristic sights 
of Cairo is a bridal procession, accompanied, 
as we saw it, by the parade of a little boy 
about five years old, previously to his cir- 


icians, the child and his attendants following 
immediately after. He is seated on a fine 
horse, gaily caparisoned, and is dressed with 
all possible richness. He wears a red cash- 
mere turban, but in other respects is dressed 
like a girl, wearing female ornaments bor- 
rowed from a lady, which are to large for 
him. Then follows the bride’s party, which 
consists of her married female relatives and 
friends walking in pairs, with the young 
maidens following after. The bride comes 
next, walking under a canopy of silk, open 
only in front, which is carried by four men 
by means of a pole at each corner. Of 
course, the bride is quite invisible to our eyes, 
but we can see that two or three other per- 
sons, her female relations, it is said, accom- 
pany her under the canopy. 

The procession moves very slowly, pausing 
frequently, evidently for display, and we might 
easily follow it, but it is soon lost sight of 
amid the intricate streets. The bride is going 
to the house of a husband who has never seen 
her, and who is at liberty to reject her, if her 
beauty is not to his fancy, or if he finds her 
in any way repulsive to him. This would 
seem to be a necessary liberty, when mar- 
riages are thus entered into without any 
previous acquaintance; but it might seem 
reasonable to some minds that the bride 
should also have a chance to escape. 

Our visits to the dancing and to the howl- 
ing Dervishes were of some interest ; but the 
performances of these fanatics have been very 
often described in full, and we found they 
had been correctly represented. The dancing 
Dervishes were slender, pale men, with every 
appearance of extreme asceticism ; and I was 
far more interested in their whirling worship 
than in the barbaric rites of the howlers. 

We were taken to their convent near the 
centre of the city, at 2 o’clock on the sixth 
day of the week, and were admitted toa 
mosque which contained a large circular en- 
closure for the devotees, while seats were fur- 
nished for the spectators, on the outside of the 
ring. The Dervishes, who wore long robes of 
colored cloth, confined at the waist, hooded 
cloaks and very tall cylindrical hats of felt, 
came slowly in with reverent tread and seated 
themselves on the matting of the floor, and 
seemed for a time to be absorbed in silent 
prayers. The sheik was seated on one side, 
apart from the rest, and was dignified above 
his brethren by a green turban which he wore 
round the lower part of his tall cap. Some 
performers in the gallery furnished a rude 
sort of music, and, after a time, the devotees 
rise, lay aside their -cloaks and advance in 
turn to the sheik. Each bowing profoundly, 
with hands folded across his breast, and, kiss- 
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EEE a a 
ing the hand of the chief, commences to|come fora promenade. We wait and hope to 
whirl around, making a complete cone of his | see the wives of vicervyalty ; but they come 
skirts, and gradually extending both arms, | not to-day, and we return to the garden-walk 
turning the palm of one hand up, the other| again. The gardener approaches us witha 
down. They keep this movement for about | bow and presents us each with a lovely bon. 
a quarter of an hour, and then rest awhile, | quet of fragrant flowers, waiting to receive 
repeating the same exercise again and again | backsheesh in return, and our guide gathers 
for about an hour, and then gravely retire, | and peels the excellent little madarin-oranges, 
leaving us to wonder why men should choose | and gives them to us to eat as long as we will 
such strange ways of attesting their alleg-| accept. Then he holds out his hand witha 
lance to God. persuasive smile for a franc, and bows a fare- 
The howlers, whom we visited on another | well. 

day, have their mosque a little outside of the| Everything grows luxuriantly in these Nile- 
city, and are a wild, motley looking company, | watered gardens, and the fragrance of the 
varying widely in color and in costume, and | many flowers and of the ripened oranges is 
only resembling each other in wearing their | overpowering; and the liberality with which 
hair very long. They stood up in a ring,| we are laden with trophies from fruit-tree and 
chanting the words “ L4 ildha illa-lléh!” | from the flowering boughs is astonishing, and, 
(There is no deity but God) over and over | so far as I know, without precedent in royal 
again, with a bowing motion of the body, | pleasure grounds. 



















continuing the exercise till it became pain- 
ful to look at them. Gradually the long hair, 
reaching down nearly to the waist, becomes 
quite unloosed, and is thrown first backward 
and then forwards, giving an ugly and savage 
strangeness to the spectacle. The perform- 
ance lasted about an hour, and then the Der- 
vishes donned their turbans and robes, kissed 
the hand of their sheik and dispersed. 

_ Wonderful are the stories told of the fast- 
ings, vigils and other austerities of the Der- 
vishes ; but I must say that there was noth- 
ing at all wonderful in either their dancing 
or whirling—it was only absurd. 

Our drive out to the palace and garden of 
Shoobra, along a beautiful four-mile avenue, 
shaded by the sycamore and the accacia, past 
the houses and villas of the magnates of 
Egypt, deserves some slight mention. Polite 
servitors receive us at the gate and conduct 
us along a flower-bordered pathway between 
trees laden with ripened oranges and lemons 
to the great fountain. It consists of a mighty 
marble basin, containing water about four 
feet deep, and a marble balustrade surrounds 
it. We walked around under the covered 
corridor which encloses the fountain, and 
loitered ‘in the kiosks projecting into the 
water, admiring the elaborate and elegant 
carvings. with which Italian artists have 
adorned this charming pleasure-house of Me- 
hemet Ali. 

_ At each of the four corners of the building 
is & room fitted up in a style suited to the 
magnificence of princes; but all looks for- 
saken and a little out of repair. The foun- 
tain is silent and still as death; the seats in 
the kiosks are falling to ruins, and one won- 
ders that such a tasteful and costly edifice 
should be so little prized by the present prince 
It is four o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
ladies of the Viceroy’s harem are expected to 













































I have left but little space in which to make 


record of our visit to the pyramids and to 
their imposing and mysterious neighbor, the 
Sphynx, who sits evermore among the sands, 
bearing silent witness to the grandeur of the 
prehistoric ages. 
fortabie springy carriage, a pleasant company, 
a perfect day, breezy and cool, combine to 
make the visit a very easy matter. 
bridge over the Nile and a Macadamized 
road, high enough to be out of the way of 
the inundation, give an excellent opportunity 
to observe the fair green valley, now rich with 
the promise of plentiful harvests, and, in an 
hour and a half, we have reached the yellow 
. desert sands, which are drifted over the firm 
road, making sad work for the laboring steeds. 
A few minutes more and westand at the very 


A very good road, a com- 


A fine 


foot of the great Pyramid of Geezeh. The 


brother pyramid has quite gone into eclipse, 
and we stand long in the presence of this 


hugest pile of masonry that man has ever 
created, and wonder at the strange ambition 
of the prince who thought it worth while to 


perpetuate his memory and protect his worn- 


out body by such Cyclopean work as this. 


The work remains to astonish mankind; but 


the royal egotist is forgotten, and his bones 
and regal ornaments are lost in the sands of 
the desert. The plateau of rock on which 
the Pyramids of Geezeh stand, is elevated 
about one hundred feet above the Nile valley, 
and is a sort of promontory in the Lybian 
chain of hills. There are three pyramids 
here of great size and several smaller ones, 
besides many ordinary tombs, marking this 
as a place of royal burial. 

The morning is lovely, but-there is a dis- 


tant layer of mist along the horizon, which . 


promises to limit the view, and we feel quite 
justified in declining to make the ascent of 
this most barren of all the hills, and I feel, 
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That heavenly monarch (who his foes defies), 


‘Lowise, excused from penetrating to the in- 8 
likewise, P g Like Vulcan, powerful (and, like Pallas, wise).” 


terior to see the sarcophagus, whence the oc- » Asati 
cupant has vanished. The way is hard—has t 
been often traversed—and we think it more| Weare next shown the sand-encumbered 
interesting to talk with the merry-faced little | ruin, called the temple of the Sphynx, and 
Bedouins, who throng around us and try to | examine with astonishment the mighty blocks 
sell a draught of Nile water from their porous | of — and of purest alabaster, of which 
bottles. One little chap has quite a stock of | its halls were builded—another amazing evi- 
English words of which he makes comical | dence of the culture of the far-away age of 
use. We ask him if he speaks English, “ Yes, | which they bear eloquent witness. The in- 
es!” he answers promptly. “ Perlez vous | terest and desire to know more of Egypt's 
Sreacels ”” “Qui, oui!” “ Parlate Italiano?” | mysteries grows as we gaze, and we feel a 
«Si! ” “ Sprechen sie Deutsche?” “ Ja, jal” decided inclination to join the Dahabeah 
laughs the little son of the desert. He does | party, which starts on Christmas day for the 
not look more than six, and cannot be over | first cataract. The time required will be from 
ten years old, and has this hopeful beginning thirty-five to sixty days, according to the 
for his allotted life as an Arab of the desert.| favor of the winds; and we, the voyagers, 
What might not education and judicious | may have whole days to sit still and read, or 
Christian training do for such minds as his,| to write letters to the faithful friends who 
if once the blinding shackles of bigotry were have given proofs of kind remembrance in 
broken ! these days of voluntary exile. The “Swal- 
These people are more interesting to me low” is ready to receive us, and bear us away 
than the pyramids, gigantic as are the latter ; | on her pinions to the realm of mysteries. 
but I ought to mention, in regard to the England furnishes four and America five 
greatest of these edifices, that its base covered | to this improvised company of nine who join 
an area of 13 acres 1 rood 22 poles, and its | hands, trustingly, for mutual help in an ex- 
perpendicular height was 480 feet 9 inches; | pedition up the Nile—of which, more anon. 
thus exceding in altitude the loftiest spires 8. 
of the modern world. The great size of the 
blocks, and the perfection of the masonry 
have been often described, and, really, de- 
scription has made them so familiar to us, 
there is nothing left to astonish. A colony from Tyre established themselves 
After lunch, we are conducted into the|on the Northern coast of Africa, opposite to 
solemn presence of the Sphynx, which reposes | Sicily, and founded their most important city, 
in an eternal calm of desert sand, about a| Carthage, about 850 B. C. They were a re- 
quarter of a mile southeast of the great pyr-| markable people. Their skill in navigation 
amid. The late researches of Mariette have | surpassed nearly all other nations at that pe- 
proved this to be even more ancient than its | riod; their vessels were said to have “whitened 
neighbors, the pyramids ; and being really a/ every sea.” 
work of art, embodying in a most majestic| The “Pillars of Hercules,” or straits of 
style an antique ideal of beauty, power and | Gibraltar, passed by the Phcenecians, were 
regal dignity and calm, it is far more inter-| considered as the ne plus ultra before the dis- 
esting than they. Shame to the Vandal war-| covery of America by Columbus; after the 
riors who have marred the mighty head—less | discovery they were called plus ultra. 
kind were they than the desert dust whichseeks The Phcenecians were skilled in the use of 
evermore to shelter this relic of forgotten an-| metals; they turned to Cornwall and made 
tiquity from defacement. It typifies royal | use of the tin found in its mines. They also 
power—the union of intellect with physical | established colonies in Ireland, and through 
force. this channel the Irish received their language. 
The Greek dedicatory inscription on the | The Celts seem to be indebted to the Phone- 
buried fore-paws is thus translated by Dr. | cians for theirs, but this is only conjecture. 
Young: Under the direction of Egyptian kings, 
Carthage circumnavigated Africa. Agricul- 
ture was carried on to a considerable extent ; 







Cairo, Twelfth mo. 24th, 1874. 


see 
DR. THOMAS’ HISTORICAL LECTURES. 
THE PH@NECIAN RACE. 





“Thy form stupendous, here the gods have placed, 
Sparing each spot of harvest-bearing land ; 


And with this mighty work of art have graced they contrived to make their region the “ Gar- 
A rocky isle, encumbered once with sand ; den of the World.” As no rain falls there 
And near the pyramids have bid thee stand : in summer, they collected, in covered reser- 


Not that fierce Sphynx that Thebes erewhile laid voirs, the rain falls of the latter part of win- 


waste ‘ : 
But great Latona’s servant, mild and bland; ter and of spring, to water their gardens. 


Watching that prince beloved who fills the throne Notwithstanding they were an important 
Of Egypt’s plains, and calls the Nile his own. nation of antiquity, they left no history, and 
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all we know of them is derived from their 
enemies, the Romans and Greeks. The gov- 
ernment of Carthage was an oligarchy, like 
that of Venice. This despotic rule accounts 
for their little success in war, as the people 
mever took any interest in public affairs. 




























Italy on the north, was the Rubicon (“ Little 
River”). To cross this river was considered an 
invasion of Roman territory. At this time 
the Romans possessed the whole peninsula 
south of this river to the very toe of the boot. 
Plunderers, called “ Filibusters,” left Italy for 
the possession of Messina, Sicily. Syracusans 
living there objected to this and sent to the 
Roman Senate for redress. The Senate as a 
body was composed of the most honorable 
men; there were, however, two, Appius Clau- 
‘dius and Caius Claudius, meu distinguished for 
ability, but who had no feelings in common 
with the Roman sense of justice, and instead 
of avenging the wrongs of the Syracusans, 
made conquest of their territory; but the 
‘Carthagenians soon recovered their cities by 
their navigating power. The Romans said 
that to carry on successful war with these peo- 
ple, they must get possession of the sea. For- 
tunately for them a Carthagenian war vessel 
of the largest size was driven on the coast of 
Italy; the Romans employed men to make 
one hundred of these, and as they knew noth- 
ing of rowing they set vessels on shore and 
made men go through the motions. The 
Carthagenians were never able to defeat the 
Romans when there was the same amount of 
naval force, since all the oarsmen of Carthage 
were slaves, while every Roman knew he 
would share in the glory if they won. 

After the Romans had lost on the sea, they 
determined to carry the war into Africa, driv- 
ing the Carthagenians nearer home. When 
the Romans landed on the African shore, the 
Carthagenians were completely at a loss, as 
there was no fortress of any account except 
Carthage. They sent a letter to Regulus, a 
man of honorable faith and truthfulness (but 
who had no other very good points), to get 
terms of peace for Carthage. His answer 
drove Carthage to despair. He demanded 
that Carthage should be subject to Rome, and 
all her vessels be brought out at every beck 
and call of the Romans. ‘“ Make a bridge of 
gold for a flying enemy ” should have been 
followed in this case. 

They sent to Sparta for help. Xantippus 
came to their assistance. The Romans were 
overcome and Regulus taken prisoner. The 
war was continued. Hamilcar, a Carthagen- 
ian General, was in favor of peace. He de- 
termined to elevate Carthage by promoting 
the interest and dignity of the common people. 

He was:the father of Hannibal. When 
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Two hundred years B. C., the boundary of 








Hannibal was nine years old, his father took 
him to the altar and made him swear eterna] 
enmity to Rome. This, in our view, was notg 
worthy action. But Hamilcar felt that Rome 
had treated the Carthagenians in an illibera] 
and cruel manner, and that to raise Carthage 
he must put down Rome.’ 

Hamilcar died 222 B. C., and was succeeded 
by his son-in-law; afterwards Hannibal came 
to the throne. He was actuated by high re. 
ligious feeling, although his religion was false, 
He believed he was seat by the Gods of 
Carthage (every nation had presiding deities.) 
The account of Hannibal’s crossing the alps, 
is one of the most remarkable in history. So 
complete were his triumphs that he might have 
put an end to the Roman Empire, but he chose 
not to do so then. According to the views of 
the ancients his career was grand. After 
various conquests, fortunes of war turned in 
favor of the Romans, and Hannibal, in despair, 
took poison, having said, “If I fall, I fall by 
no ignoble hands.” R. 


=sdeemnpliasialgiapisecittis 
Some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light; 
One ray of God’s good mercy gild 
The darkoess of their night.— French, 
~~ ~ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


OTOE AGENCY. 
Oroz Acency, Third mo., 14th, 1875. 

Dear Friend,—The few mild days we are 
now having indicate that the long severe win- 
ter through which we have passed on these 
open prairies will, in the usual changes of sea- 
sons, be followed by springtime and harvest, 
and reminds me that they whose labors keep 
pace with the rapid flight of time must be u 
and doing and not burden to-morrow wit 
the work of to-day. I also desire that, with 
our many duties, the pleasant one of inform- 
ing interested Friends in the East of our con- 
tinued efforts in behalf of our poor Indians be 
not neglected, but we should rejoice if we could 
report a more rapid advancement in the way 
in which we believe it would be best for them- 
selves and future generations to walk, for all 
we can accomplish seems so little compared 
with the work to be done. 

Sibbilla and myself, with an Indian as 
driver and interpreter, have, during the last 
week, visited most of the camps scattered 


along the creeks, in ravines, from one to fif-: 


teen miles from the Agency, ministering to 
their necessities (particularly to the sick and 
aged) as far as lay in our power; found them 
mostly as comfortable as circumstances will 

rmit, in their canvas tents, with very 
Fittle sickness, though since I wrote thee last 
there have been a number of deaths among 
the little ones. My heart often aches for the 
fathers and inothers who fondly love their 
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children, but seemed so ignorant of what they 
require, that I believe, in many instances, they 
pave passed away for want of proper treat- 
ment, or victims of their dreadful practice of 
bleeding. ee) 

Mingling with the families in every-day life 
in their wigwams affords the only opportunity 
of understanding their rea] situation and 
needs, and, by example as well as precept, en- 
deavoring to lead them to a better life. The 
great obstacle that must in some way be over- 
come before the women will be housekeepers 
worthy of the name, and able to make homes 
what they should be, in tent or house, is want 
of cleanliness ; my attention is constantly di- 
rected to this object, and we believe with some 
improvement ; their daily demand for soap in- 
dicates a willingness to do more than they 
have means at present to accomplish. 

There is much cause for encouragement in 
the sewing department: the interest awakened, 
when an opportunity was first offered for mak- 
ing neater clothing without ccst to themselves, 
continues unabated. All the woolen goods 
and shirting so generously forwarded by your 
committee last fall have been converted into 
plain substantial clothing, except a little lin- 
sey which I have been holding in reserve, 
and the hickory contained in the last boxes 
received is half made up. My list shows that 
since Tenth month, 63 skirts, 45 shirts, 25 
dresses, 29 pairs of pantaloons, two aprons 
apiece for the school girls (besides mending 
and patchwork) have been made entirely by 
Indian women and girls, all, except eight gar- 
ments, were made in our presence and care- 
fully inspected. All the small pieces of mus- 
lin and hickory of sufficient size left in cut- 
ting out are sewed up for covers for pillows. 
The pantaloon goods that were not needed for 
the school children were made up by their 
wives for a few of the men whom we consid- 
ered most deserving. The satisfaction of see- 
ing the change from flour-sack leggings to good 
warm pantaloons, amply repays for the trou- 
ble necessary in instructing them in such 
a new branch of business. The clothing 
contained in the two boxes received last 
month was truly an acceptable donation, for 
which we cannot express sufficient thanks. 
The part-worn clothing was distributed, and 
the new as far as we considered it actually 
needed. I think it was appreciated, and I 
will recall one instance. A gray haired wo- 
man came in one piercing cold day clad in 
cotton rags. I gave her some underclothing 
and a flannel skirt and sack, her thin old 
face brightened up with joy as she exclaimed, 
“ Mene-wa-she-da !” (I will dance) and im- 
mediately put her saying into practice. 











































Poor 
woman! she knew no other way of expressing 
her gratitude for the gift, as we could not un- 


derstand the only language she could speak. 


The cold weather is probably over, and 


we will soon pack away what woolen clothes 
we have and turn our attention to thinner ap- 
parel. 
bonnets of gingham to encourage a growing 
interest on the part of a few mothers to hav 
some for the little girls, whose heads will be 
the better of some protection from the wind 
and sun. 
of gingham, 1 of cottonade, and a few rem- 
nants of calico comprise our stock of unmade 
summer goods. 
and the list sent last fall (which would not be 
materially changed if prepared), now thou 
canst have some idea of what we can use to 
best advantage. 
tonade we could make up a large amount, and 
if it-can be bought at as low a figure, bright 
colors are greatly preferred in prints. 
the school continue large as now, clothing for 
the children will be quite an item. 
trying to make their winter clothes last uatih 
warmer weather, but some are very shabby. 
Would like the girls to make their own dresses 
if material can be procured, as, besides experi- 
ence in sewing, it would likel 
to’ be more careful. 
and sewing cotton is getting low. I bought 
a dozen spools of coarse cotton, as we had 
none suitable for making shirts; I also hought 
some cotton and helped the women make sev- 
eral comfortables, some of which were pieced 
up of part-worn calico, and were very much 
needed during the winter. 
should like to have some old muslin for dress- 
ing wounds. 


First I mean to cut some aprons and 


1 piece of shirting, 2 of muslin, 2 


With a knowledge of this, 


Of hickory, calico, and cot- 


Should 


We are 


induce them 
Our stock of needles 


If convenient, 3 


Should there be a vacancy in the next box, 


a number of old newspapers would enable 
me to furnish patterns of the garments cut to 
women who in that way could learn to do for 
themselves. 


Truly thy friend, 
E. M. KosEr. 


The following letter was written to a mem- 
ber of the Penna. Abolition Society in this 
city, on the occasion of its then approaching 
Centennial Celebration : 

Amessury, 24th Third month, 1875. 


My DEAR FRIEND,—I regret more than I 
can express that [ cannot be with thee and 
other dear old friends and coworkers in the 
cause of freedom on the occasion of the Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the Pennsylvania Ab- 
olition Society. 

For, indeed, it is an event of no ordinary 
significance, this centennial of the first so- 
ciety ever formed for the abolition of slavery. 

It commemorates one of the great aggressive 
movements of Christian civilization against. 
the still surviving barbarism of an age of 
brute force and selfishness. 
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What a history is connected with it! What 
a struggle between all that is best and all that 
is vilest in human nature has marked its pro- 

ress! What faith, what courage, what no- 

le aspirations, what generous self-sacrifice 
has it known. How many blessings from 
souls rescued from the intolerable hell of 
slavery have made the sleep of its members 
sweeter and compensated them for their life- 
long labors! 

Looking over its roll of membership, we 
find the names of men whose memory is prec- 
ious—the elect and called of God to the 
noblest service—men every way worthy of a 
State whose foundations were laid in prayer, 
and to whose charter of rights and liberties 
the joint wisdom of Penn and Sydney con- 
tributed. 

The Great Centennial of American Inde- 
pendence of the coming year will show that 
no State has a prouder record than Pennsyl- 
vania, but in all her rich inheritance of re- 
nown she has nothing better than her Aboli- 
tion Society, the first of its kind in the world’s 
history, numbering among its supporters such 
men as Franklin, Baldwin, Rush, Pemberton, 
Mifflin, Shipley, and thy own honored father. 

The world, slowly emerging from the dark- 
ness of the Stone Age, still, doubtless, over- 
estimates its warrior champions; but the time 
is not far distant, when justice will be done 
to the heroes of the bloodless victories of 
Christian civilization and progress. 

Their armor rings on a fairer field 

Than Greek or Trojan ever trod ; 


For Freedom’s sword is the blade they wield, 
And the light above is the smile of God. 


So far as the abolition of slavery is con- 
cerned, the work of the society is done. 
Mainly upon the colored people themselves 
now depends the question whether, by patient 
industry, sobriety and assiduous self-culture, 
they shall overcome the unchristian prejudice 
still existing against them, or by indolence, 
thriftlessness, and moral and physical degre- 
dation, they shall confirm and strengthen it. 

‘But, there will still be, on the part of all 
who have sought their freedom, no lack of oc- 
easion for labor in their behalf, in accordance 
with the very spirit and letter of the consti- 
tution of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, 
which is pledged to “the relief of free ne- 


All that can be done consistent with the 
constitutional right of States, should be done 
for their protection by the General Govern- 
ment, and there is no philanthropic object at 
the present time more deserving of encour- 
agement than that of the education of the 
children of freedmen. 

In this point of view there is still work for 
the old parent society, and it has a legitimate 
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right to exist and continue its labors of loys | | 
so long as there is prejudice to be overcome 





or ignorance to be enlightened. Y 
Accept, dear friend, assurances of old-time reco 
love and respect from thy friend, or ¥ 
Jopn G. WHITTIER, * ery 

eeu well 

THREE ANGELS. lette 

They say this life is barren, drear and cold. the 


Ever the same sad song was sung of old, 0 





Ever the same long, weary tale is teld, ing 
And to our lips is held the cup of strife; but 
And yet—a little love can sweeten life. ( app 
They say our hands may grasp but joys destroyed, \ th 
Youth has but dreams, and age an aching void ' d 
Which Dead Sea fruit long, long ago has coyed, = 
Whose night with wild, tempestuous storms is rife ; ter 
And yet—a little hope can brigbten life. a li 
They say we fling ourselves in wild despair to 
Amidst the broken treasures scattered there, the 
Wheére all is wrecked, where all once promised fair, | 
And stab ourselves with sorrow’s two-edged knife; ey 
And yet—a little patience strengthens life. he 
Is it, then, true, this tale of bitter grief, | 
Of mortal anguish, finding no relief? do 
Lo! midst the winter shines the laurel’s leaf; — | 
Three angels share the lot of human strife, 
Three angels glorify the path of life— ter 
Love, Hope and Patience cheer us on our way; } =, 
Love, Hope and Patience form our spirits’ stay ; / 
Love, Hope and Patience watch us day by day, / pa 
And bid the desert bloom with beauty vernal / 
Until the earthly fades in the eternal. { ol 
—Frazer’s Magazing, a) 
oy eS at or 
THE GOLDEN SIDE, fo 
There is many a rest on the road of life, nl 
If we only would stop to take it; hi 
And many a tone from the better land, to 
If the querulous heart would wake it. w 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, b 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the wintry storm prevaileth. tl 
Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, le 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; W 
For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through, b 
When the ominous clouds are lifted. Py 
There was never a night without a day h 
Nor an evening without a mornibg ; 
And the darkest hour, the proverb goes, fi 
Is the hour before the dawning. b 


There is many a gem in the psth of life, 
Which we pass in our idbe pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jewelled crown 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure. 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayer to heaven, 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God’s will with a ready beart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to spap the delicate silver threads 
Of our curious lives asunder ; 
And then heaven blame for the tangled ends, 
And sit to grieve and wonder.— Ez. paper. 
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FRIENDS’ 


From the Detroit Free Press. 
“TITTLE DAN.” 


You see the people at the postoffice soon 
recognize faces and names, and after a man 
or woman has appeared at the general deliv- 
ery window three or four times they are pretty 
well known. It is areal pleasure to hand out 
letters to some, while the clerks care little for 
the calls of others to get hold of their epistles. 

’ One day, a year or two ago, a funny-look- 
ing little old woman, wearing faded garments, 
but having a tidy look and ‘a motherly face, 
appeared at the window and asked for a letter. 

ere was one for her, sent from a distant city, 
and any one could have told that an unlet- 
tered boy directed the envelope. There was 
alittle ““d” in “ Detroit,’ with a big “T” 
to end the word, and it seemed wonderful 
that the letter ever reached its destination. 

The old lady felt so good that, tears in her 
eyes and yet trying hard to smile, she put her 
head into the window and said : 

“Thanks! It is from my boy Dan, and you 
don’t know how much good it does me!” 

The lady delivery clerk rose up to look af- 


~ ter the old woman, and when a second letter 


came she was looking and watching for 
“mother ” a whole day before the letter was 
passed out. 

“Tt’s from my little Dan again,” cried the 
old woman, as she noticed the superscription. 
“He’s in Buffalo, learning a trade. He’s 
only a bit of a boy, and there wasn’t a show 
for him in Detroit, and besides, he was run- 
ning out nights and going to the bad. I sent 
him away, and he’s working hard and trying 
to be good. God bless my Dan! I’m alone 
widow, with only him to love, and I hope he’ll 
be good !” 

“I hope so, too,” added the clerk, and after 
that the two were friends. Sometimes the 
letters were far between, and when the old 
woman would worry over the delay, and the 
big tears would fall, the lady would almost 
shed tears with her. “Mother” would open 
her letters at the window, and if Dan was 
feeling brave-hearted and getting along well 
both would rejoice, while both would be anx- 
ious if he complained and was discouraged. 

Almost every week for a year and a half 
the old lady received a letter, and just as 
regularly she came to post an answer. She 
wrote in a quaint old hand, but the boy could 
make out every word, and once, when he 
wrote that her writing was improving, she 
felt all the pride that a school-girl could have 
shown. He improved as well. By and by 
he wrote “ Detroit”’ plain and fair, and he 
took extra pains to commence his “ Dear 
mother” with a grand flourish, and to add 
something extra after the words, “ Your son 
Dan.” 
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Those letters were food and drink to the 
old lady, and she seemed to actually grow 
younger. Little Dan bad many friends in 
the postoffice, and had the mother been ill 
any carrier would have hunted till midnight 
to find her and band her the looked-for 
letter. Three or four weeks ago when she 
opened her letter she went and smiled as 
over the first. Dan wrote that he was com- 
ing home for a week, and her heart was full. 
She said she’d have the cottage looking like 
new for him, and she’d be at the depot to wel- 
come him first of all. Everybody felt glad 
with her, and the lady clerk was to go up 
some evening and have tea with her and see 
little Dan and praise and encourage him, for 
the more kind words a boy can have the bet- 
ter will he seek to do. 

There was no letter the next Tuesday, but 
the two excused its absence by saying that 
Dan was getting ready to come home. That 
was early iu Bebeeins and he was to come 
about the first of March. The next Tuesday 
there was a letter, but the handwriting was 
not little Dan’s. It was a strange, business 
hand, and the clerk felt a chill go over her 
as she turned it over. It might be good news, 
but she feared not. “Mother” came in at 
the regular hour, and she turned pale as she 
took the envelope. Her fingers trembled as 
she opened it, and she had to wipe the mist 
out of her eyes before she could decipher a 
word. She hadn’t read over four or five lines 
when she uttered a moan and sank right 
down, like one crushed by some awful weight. 
They lifted her up and took her home, the 
letter clasped in her stiff fingers ; and, though 
she came out of the faint after a while, her 
heart was broken, and in a week she was in 
her grave. 

Dan was dead! The letter said that he 
had been taken suddenly ill, and that nothing 
could save him. The blow was too heavy for 
one with her gray hairs and childish heart, 
and her little old cottage is without a tenant. 

No more letters commencing “ Dear Mother” 
came for the dead, and the trembling hands 
which used to linger fondly over the words, 
“My dear boy, Dan,” are folded over a life- 
less breast, there to rest till the angels un- 
clasp them. 





EXTRACT. 


“Lire is richly worth living, with its con- 
tinual revelations of mighty woes yet infinite 
hope, and I take it to my breast. Amid 
these scenes of beauty, all that is little, for- 
eign, unworthy vanishes like a dream. So 
shall it be some time amid the Everlasting 
Beauty, when true joy shall begin and never 
cease.” 

“‘T have been a chosen one; the lesson of 
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renunciation was early, fully taught, and the 
heart of stone quite broken through. The 
Great Spirit wished to leave me no refuge but 
itself. Convictions have been given, enough 
to guide me many years if I am steadfast. 
How deeply, how gratefully I feel this bless- 
ing, ‘as the fabric of other’s’ hopes are 
shivering around me. Peace will not slways 
flow thus softly in my life; but, Oh, our 
Father! how many hours has He consecrated 
to Himself! How often has the Spirit chosen 
the time, when no ray came from without, to 
descend upon the orphan life !”’ 

“‘ Beneath all pain inflicted by Nature, be 
not only serene, but more: let it avail thee 
in prayer. Perhaps at the moment of great- 
est suffering, a prayer, not for thy own escape, 
but for the enfranchisement of some being 
dear to thee, and the Sovereign Spirit will 
accept thy ransom.” 

‘Strive, strive my soul to be innocent; 
yes! beneficent. Does any man wound thee, 
not only forgive, but work into thy thought 
intelligence of the kind of pain, that thou 
mayest never inflict it on another spirit. Then 
its work is done; it will never search thy 
whole nature again. Oh, love much, and be 
forgiven !|—Margaret Fuller Ossoli !” 








NOTICES. 





Third-day Evening Meeting will be held at Race 
Street Meeting-house, on the 20th of Fourth month, 
at 74 o'clock. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Merion, Pa., Fourth mo. 18th,3 P.M. Trains leave 
Thirty-second and Market Street at 7.30 A.M and 
1P.M. Stopat Elm Station, about half mile dis- 
taut. Fare 18 cents. 

Byberry, Pa., Fourth mo. 18th,3 P M. 

Roaring Creek, Pa., Fourth mo. 18th, 10 A. M. 

Catawissa, Pa., Fourth mo. 18th. 3 P. M. 

Cape Muy, N. J., Fourth mo. 18th, 3 P.M 

Penn’s Neck, N. J., Fourth mo. 25th, 3 P. M. 

Centredale, Pa., Fourth mo 25th, 3 P M. 

West Nottingham, Md., Fourth mo. /5th, 3 P. M. 





Committee on Circular Meetings of Philadelphia 
Quarte ly Meeting will meet Sixth-day afternoon, 
Four*h mo. 16th, at 4 o’ciock, at Race Street 

Wm. Eyre, Clerk. 
————— 
ITEMS. 

On the 7th inst, a fearful tornado swept through 
Edenburg, Illinois. A tornado also prevailed in the | 
neighborhood of Little Rock, Ark. 


At Schuyler, Nebraska. a tornado struck a bridge 
over the Platte river, lifted four spans, with the 
roof, from tteir pla:es and dropped them in the 
river, leaving nothing but the piers. Several houses 
wre blown down. The damage is estimated at 
$20,000 


A piscovery of great interest to Egyptologists 
and antiquarians generally is reported from Port 


SS 
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Said. A learned archeologist in that place bas jug 
found a monumental stone to Thotmes III, under 
whose reign (1491 B. C.) the exodus of the Israg}. 
ites is supposed to have taken place. The inscrip. 
tions already deciphered contain more than 499 
geographical names, all recognizable, and for the 
most part belonging to Arabia, Armenia, Nubia ang 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. 


Tue only dangerous National Bank counterfeits 
of the denomination of $5 in circulation are the 
Traders’ National Bank, the First National Bank, 
the Third National Bank and the Merchants’ Ng. 
tional Bank, all of the city of Chicago. The work 
on each of these eounterfeits is exceedingly well 
done. Asall but eight thousand of the notes of 
the Traders’ and the First National Banks of Chi. 
cago have been retired, the public are advised b 
the Treasury Department to refuse all $5 notes of 
these banks. 


Wuere To Pant Trees.—Plant them on every 
spot of ground that cannot be utilized for some pro- 
d.ctive purpose—in rocky or comparatively barren 
localities, along fence lines that are permanent, in 
wet places that are not to be drained, and which 
produce little forage. The planting of tree sveds, 
or transplanting of deciduous and evergreen trees 
in such situations about the farm, will not only add 
to the farm’s valuation,-but to its beauty and the 
comfort of animals, besides modifying the climate 
—diminishing the severity of the cold in winter 
and keat ip summer. 


A New marine aquarium on a large scale is about 
to be constructed in London. The aquarium prop- 
er is to be 600 feet long and 240 feet wide, the 
largest tank being capable of holding no iees than 
600 000 gallons of water. 


Origin or Rice Cutture in America.—A Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, it is related, had been in 
Madagascar, and seen the plant cultivated in its hot 
swamps. He lived in Charleston, on the bay, and 
it struck him that a marshy spot in his garden 
might well serve for a plantation of rice. Just then 
(1694) a vessel put in from Madagascar in distress, 
whose commander the Governor had formerly 
known. Her wants were liberally relieved. In 
gratitude for the kindness he received, the master 
gave the Governor a bag of rice. It was sown, and 
produced abundantly. The soil proved singularly 
favorable for its culture. The marshes of Georgia 
and South Carolina were soon covered with rice 
vlantations. A large part of the crop was exported 
to England, In 1724, 100,000 barrels were sent out 
from South Carolina alone. In 1761, the value of 
its rice crop was more than $1,500,000. Its white 
population could not then have been more than 
forty-five thous»nd, and it is easy to concejve the 
tide of wealth that was distributed annually among 
its small band of planters. They built costly man- 


| sious on the coasts and bays, lived in fatal luxury, 


were note’ for their wild excesses, and often fell 
speedy victims to the fevers of the malarious soil. 
Indigo, sugar, molasses, tar, pitch, anda great vari- 
ety of valuable productions added to the wealth of 


ithe South. But cotton, which has grown through 


many vicissitudes to be the chief staple of British and 
American trade was, at this period, only cul ivated 
in small quantities for the use of the farmers. It 
was spun and woven into coarse cloths. But it was 
not until Whitney’s invention, in 1793, that it could 
be readily prepared for commerce, and to the inven- 
tive genius of Connecticut the Southern States owe 
the larger part of their wealth and political impor- 
tance.— From “ The First Century of the Republic.” 
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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HAVING OPENED THEIR NEW STORE AT 











No. '706 ARCH STREET, 


Are prepared to furnish Friends and others with 


Books, Stationary, School Furniture, te. 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS,” “FIRST-DAY SCHOOL,” BOOKS, 


And other approved Books on hand, or furnished to order. 


Blank Books, Counting House Stationery and Fancy Stationery in great Vatiety 


GOLD AND ROBBER PENS AND PENCILS OF THE BES? MANUFACTURE. 


Marriage Certificates, Wedding Cards and Invitations, and Visiting 
Cards Written, Printed or Engraved in the best Manner. 


POCKET BOOKS AND OTHER LEATHER GOODS. 


Pocket Cutlery and Scissors and Table Cutlery 
of the best make, and as cheap as any in the city. 
PRINTING, 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND ENGRAVING. 


Books and Magazines bound to order in any style. Pictures Mounted and Framed. 
te 
Blank Books of every description on hand or made to order, and Counting 


Houses supplied with every variety of Stationery, at 
the lowest market prices. 





FRIENDS’ 
CAROLINE MARSHALL 


Plan & Fancy Millinery, 
2t. Wo. 1006 Morgan Street below Vine, Phila. 
Hf some leisure time which I feel I ought to 


use I would gladly take charge of any collec- | 


tions or property that any Friend would place in my 
charge. ELI DILLIN, 
4 mo. 12, 1875. Ridge Avenue and Green. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


Plain & Fanoy Millinery, 
6t. 627 Franklin Street, above Spring Garden. 


M” and Historical account of the Meetings com- 
posing Baltimore Yearly Meeting by LEVI K. 
BROWN. Price 75 cts. ; mailed, 80 cts. 
For Sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
706 Arch Street, Phila. 


Furniture Warerooms, !8 North Ninth Street. 
WM. HEKEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ow HAND. 


B@P Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 

bee Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
‘Blanks , $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


PRIBNDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Onas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits & share of their patronage. 


ILLIAM HEAOCOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitsser Sreust, Para. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
vodies in ice. 


NOTICE. 

A good Blacksmith is wanted at John’s Corners, 
Whiteside County, Illinois. The Smithery is located 
near Friends’ Meeting House, at East Jordan. For 
farther particulars apply to ELIDA JOHN, 

At East Jordan, or through Sterling Post Office. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


f ANTED, A MIDDLE AGED WOMAN TO DO 
General Housework, a Friend preferred. For 
address apply at office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
. 4t. 706 Arch St,, Philada, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suuarr Autey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


IN BHOURDS, 
No, 1116 Citron St, 


| 


} 


GAME, B. RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


ly 


| CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philada, 
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FURNITURE. 


Established twenty-five years by 
8s. B. REGHSTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnnt 
and Oottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


; No. 526 Oattownrm. Sraser, Para. 


WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


Would announce to his friends in the city and 
country, that they can order a sample pound of Tea 
by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cents per pound, 
including wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 
a 10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 
to any part of the United States, from 50c., 60c., 70c., 
80c., 90c. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas. 
All fresh of the latest importations, bought at panic 
prices for cash, and will be sold to dealers, families, 
and public institutions for cash, at extra low prices. 
You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
we keep the kettle boiling on eur sample table for 
that purpose. Remember, 
WILLIAM INGRAMW’S Tea Warehouse, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 
AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant werk, GOOD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 


THE GRAPHIC 00O., 39—41 Park Place, N. Y. 


UMMER BOARDING. HEALTHY LOCATION, 
within sight of Eagle Station, P. 0. R. R, 
Reference, 8S. 8. BUNTING, 941 Spruce Street. 


EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 
promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 





